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PRICES IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES, 1861-65. 



IT is well known that the financial history of the Confederate 
States centres about the attempt to raise the enormous 
revenue necessary for the war by the wholesale issue of bonds 
and paper currency. Import and export duties netted the 
government but insignificant sums, and more available forms 
of taxation were not introduced until late in the war. Treasury 
notes were, however, issued very early, beginning with a paltry 
million of dollars authorized on March 9, twenty millions on 
May 20 and one hundred millions on August 19, 1861, and 
progressing to still larger amounts as the months went by. The 
amounts of these notes, which for the most part bore no inter- 
est and were payable six months or two years after the ratifi- 
cation of peace with the United States, outstanding at various 
intervals were approximately as follows : 



June 


IOVI. 

$ 1,100,000 


Nov. 13 


I0V2. 

$363,000,000 


July 19 


1,100,000 


Dec. 31 


467,100,000 


Nov. 16 


31,100,000 




1863. 




1862. 


April 11 


$409,000,000 


March 14 


$ 1 08,000,000 


Aug. 8 


497,000,000 


Mays 


l66,IOO,000 


Sept. 30 


636,000,000 


Aug. 1 


206,000,000 




1864. 


Aug. 18 


248,200,000 


Jan. 1 


$843,000,000 


Aug. 30 


283,000,000 


April 1 


7l8,000,0OO 


Oct. 1 


287,000,000 


April 30 


851,600,000 


Oct. 31 


317,000,000 


Oct. 1 


992,000,000 



The figures after October, 1864, are wanting. But enough 
are available to show that the issue of treasury notes increased 
most rapidly during the months immediately after August, 
1862, during the last months of 1863 and, by inference, 
during the last months of the war. During the first months 
of 1863, and again during the first months of 1864, there was 
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a falling off in the amount of treasury notes outstanding, due 
to the two so-called "funding acts," passed on March 23, 
1863, and on February 17, 1864, which reduced the amount 
by compelling note-holders to fund their notes in government 
bonds before certain dates, under penalty of a heavy tax on 
notes not so funded. 

These successive issues of treasury notes went hand in hand 
with an enormous expansion of banknote currency and with 
the issue of every kind of promissory note by individuals, cor- 
porations, and state and local governments. The growing in- 
flation of the currency was reflected in the premium on gold, 
which appeared in April, 1861, rose gradually till in March, 1862, 
it was 30 per cent, and then progressed by successive leaps 
in April, September and November, 1862. Thereafter it rose 
more and more rapidly till August, i863. During the follow- 
ing months the rate of acceleration was less. After reaching a 
maximum in February, 1 864, — a gold dollar being then quoted 
in currency as 1 to 23, — there was a decided falling off in the 
gold premium till the middle of 1864, when the last upward 
start was made, reaching the ratios of 1 to 61 in March, 1865, 
and 1 to 1000 at the end of the following month. 

The average gold premium in the Confederate States during 
each month of the Civil War is shown in the table facing this 
page ; or rather, to be exact, the index number of the 
monthly price of gold in currency is given, the base number 
being 1.00 in i860. These figures fluctuated considerably 
within each month, and varied somewhat as between different 
points in the South at the same time. The figures given in 
the table are derived from a large number of quotations taken 
from the active money markets at New Orleans (till its fall), 
Charleston, Richmond and similar centres, and differ somewhat 
from the similar series of figures collated in Appleton's Annual 
Cyclopedia x or those arranged by the state legislatures or the 
courts after the Civil War. 2 

1 Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia, 1865, p. 188. 

2 North Carolina Acts, 1866, chap. 39 ; McLaughlin & Co. vs. O'Dowd, 34 Ga. 
487 (1866). 
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URRENCY PRICES IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES, 1861-65. MONTHLY AVERAGES, 1860 = 1.0 
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12 


13 


19 


«7 


21 


3' 


33 


43 


46 


3 1 


29 


29 


29 


29 


40 


3§ 


5° 


64 


7i 


Butter. 


4 


4.4 


5- 


4-7 


4.8 


7.2 


12 


12 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


12 


17 


23 


23 


2 3 


23 


23 


3° 


45 


— 


Wheat. 


9 


47 


5.6 


5-» 


5-4 


7-i 


11 


12 


19 


24 


20 


35 


34 


38 


38 


23 


28 


64 


64 


— 


83 


83 


128 


Flour. 


4 


10 


— 


14 


l 3 


14 


17 


19 


20 


3° 


37 


— 


— 


38 


42 


— 


73 


40 


40 


— 


43 


36 


— 


Com. 


3 


10 


11 


10 


9- 


9.1 


17 


'5 


19 


27 


44 


53 


81 


5° 


— 


— 


47 


58 


58 


60 


63 


65 


— 


Meal. 


2 


11 


12 


12 


12 


12 


"5 


17 


15 


16 


20 


22 


20 


21 


28 


28 


28 


21 


21 


20 


24 


24 


— 


Oats. 


5 


7-i 


10 


10 


9.1 


10 


9.4 


9-3 


9.4 


10 


25 


44 


38 


50 


37 


42 


38 


38 


25 


25 


39 


5° 


106 


Rice. 


6 


S 


5 


3-5 


4 


4-5 


6.1 


6.7 


6-5 


10 


16 


18 


20 


is 


15 


13 


28 


— 


16 


— 


23 


40 


25 


Potatoes, Irish. 


5 


4-5 


5 


5 


6.8 


4-5 


8.1 


3-5 


8-3 


10 


'3 


'9 


— 


25 


25 


— 


27 


— 


18 


— 


16 


25 


— 


Potatoes, Sweet. 


6 


4.2 


4-5 


4-3 


— 


3-7 


6.1 


— 


— 


9 


4-7 


— 


— 


— 


11 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


20 


— 


Tobacco. 


3 


23 


14 


14 


18 


18 


23 


20 


23 


5° 


5° 


5° 


50 


32 


5° 


5° 


5° 


5° 


50 


5° 


5° 


50 


— 


Hides. 


4 


6.6 


10 


— 


12 


12 


— 


— 


— 


"5 


— 


22 


— 


24 


30 30 


— 


25 


— 


100 


— 


— 


— 


Tea. 


4 


3-6 


3-6 


4.4 


3-6 


— 


6-3 


— 


'5 


— 


16 


17 


17 


— 




15 


12 


— 


14 


17 


21 


40 


— 


Cotton. 


2 


7 


9 


12 


12 


13 


15 


20 


21 


23 


22 


21 


19 


17 


20 


22 


2 3 


26 


3° 


38 


53 


58 


61 


$1. Gold. 


S. 

5 






29 


41 


63 


78 


79 


70 


107 


142 


142 


142 


130 


118 


125 


m 


118 


118 


118 


196 


196 




Coffee. 





38 


47 


42 


54 


63 


53 


55 


55 


56 


77 


91 


90 


90 


90 


106 


120 


126 


120 


129 


114 


— 


— 


Salt. 


1 


3i 


3 1 


3 1 


38 


38 


38 


44 


5° 


63 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


7i 


75 


9i 


— 


— 


Nails. 


4 


16 


'9 


20 


20 


20 


22 


26 


25 


28 


38 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


43 


44 


54 


126 


— 


Candles. 


1 


20 


27 


26 


31 


33 


38 


42 


47 


99 


95 


"3 


108 


100 


114 


114 


92 


96 


120 


121 


157 


130 


— 


Sugar and Molasses. 


1 


11 


10 


12 


14 


17 


22 


23 


26 


37 


50 


52 


45 


36 


42 


43 


47 


52 


52 


54 


63 


72 


68 


Meat Products. 


2 


7-i 


7-6 


8. 


8. 


8.6 


12 


12 


ij 


16 


23 


29 


34 


3 1 


29 


26 


36 


40 


33 


23 


40 


46 


86 


Cereals, etc. 


6 


4.2 


4.4 


4-3 


— 


3-7 


6.1 


— 


— 


9 


4-7 


— 


— 


— 


10 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


20 


— 


Tobacco. 


4 


3-6 


3-6 


4-5 


3-6 


— 


6-3 


— 


15 


— 


16 


17 


17 


— 


— 


15 


12 


— 


14 


17 


21 


J 40 


— 


Cotton. 



eal, oats, rice, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes (simple average). 
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The same table gives monthly index numbers of the cur- 
rency prices of a variety of commodities, based on 1.00 as 
the typical price of each commodity in i860, since the usual 
figure, 100, would have involved too large numbers in the last 
years of the war. These particular commodities had to be 
selected, because their prices were most regularly and consist- 
ently quoted in the available market reports of the time. A 
reasonable inference from this fact is that these commodities 
were among those most regularly dealt in, and hence that the 
variations in their prices fairly reflect the operations of economic 
laws. The newspapers, diaries, memoirs and other books of 
those years available to the writer furnished about three thou- 
sand individual price quotations of the twenty-two enumerated 
articles. These quotations were somewhat evenly distributed 
over the months of the four years, especially after November, 
1862. There are some months — namely, February, June, 
July and September, 1 862 — in which price quotations are 
rare, and often no typical index number could be constructed 
for the given month. The quotations of the prices of bacon 
and flour are most frequent and reliable, as those articles were 
most generally dealt in ; while genuine quotations of the prices 
of tobacco and cotton are much rarer, since transactions in 
which they figure were correspondingly rare. 

The prices of commodities varied greatly in different parts 
of the South during the war. Those on which the tables are 
based are taken largely from the Richmond and Charleston 
markets, from the various markets in North Carolina and from 
the New Orleans market, so long as that city was under the con- 
trol of the Confederate authorities. The results obtained from 
the Charleston, Richmond and the North Carolina markets are 
the most trustworthy and satisfactory. Food articles were, as 
a rule, higher in price in the cities named than they were in 
the rural markets of North Carolina ; while the opposite was 
true of imported articles, such as salt and coffee, especially 
toward the end of the war. In spite of these local differences 
in prices, the figures in the table represent the typical monthly 
price of each commodity in the South, as compared with the 
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i860 price level; and they often represent the simple average 
between the Richmond-Charleston and the North Carolina 
figures, if there is any considerable difference between them. 

Little reliance was put upon the schedules of official prices, 
published by commissions in various states and sections, accord- 
ing to which impressed goods were to be sold to the govern- 
ment. These were invariably below the actual level of the 
prevailing market prices, and are chiefly useful in pointing out 
the local differences in prices in any one month. 

These fluctuations in prices are portrayed graphically in 
the chart on the opposite page, which calls for a few words 
of explanation. If the usual method had been followed, 
indicating the successive months by equal distances in a 
horizontal direction and the size of the corresponding index 
numbers by proportionate distances measured upward in a 
vertical direction, the lines resulting from plotting these fig- 
ures would have represented in a striking way the gradual 
rise of currency prices during 1861 and 1862, and the rapid 
rise during the last two years, especially during the last few 
months of the war. During the first period, however, the lines 
thus drawn to indicate the monthly index numbers of the various 
commodities and groups of commodities would have been hardly 
distinguishable, in view of the minute vertical scale necessary 
to accommodate the high index numbers of the last months of 
the war. In order to avoid this difficulty, it was necessary to 
construct a vertical scale on which the increments of the index 
numbers should be represented by decreasing distances, so 
that, while the index numbers were small, their fluctuations 
could be plotted on a larger scale than when, in the later 
periods of the war, the index numbers rose to such enormous 
heights. The most available means of reaching this result 
seemed to be the following : A parabola was drawn from the 
left-hand lower to the right-hand upper corner of the chart, 
with the focus at the point F. By dividing the axis of the 
parabola — the o-line of the chart — into the requisite number 
of equal parts, and erecting thereon perpendiculars to their 
intersection with the parabola, these successive abscissas indi- 
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cated the successive distances on the vertical scale which repre- 
sent the index numbers from o to 200, the range of figures 
required. The figures representing the monthly fluctuations 
in currency prices, when plotted on the above distorted scale, 
give a series of lines, whose direction at any point no longer 
exactly indicates the rate of increase (or decrease) of the index 
number ; and hence the rates of increase of the price of any 
commodity at different times, or those of different commodities 
at the same time, cannot be inferred from the slope of the 
tangent drawn at the particular point in the curve. While 
this chart sacrifices this advantage, which would have been 
obtained from a chart plotted in the usual way, it makes 
perspicuous the fluctuations in the prices of the various com- 
modities, even before the excessive currency disturbance which 
prevailed during the last two years of the war. 

Turning our attention now to the course of the gold pre- 
mium in the South, as suggested by the unbroken line in this 
chart, we note first the general connection between its move- 
ments and the changes in the amount of Confederate treasury 
notes outstanding. In general, the varying amount of these 
notes in circulation is reflected in the movement of the gold 
premium. The relatively rapid increase in the issue of notes 
after August, 1862, during the last months of 1863 and again 
during the last months of the war, correspondingly drove up 
the premium at those three different times. When the amount 
of outstanding notes remained stationary at the beginning of 
1863, there was a somewhat slower advance of the premium 
during those months ; while the shrinking of the outstanding 
notes during the first half of 1864 is distinctly reflected in a 
temporary decline of the premium. The changes in the amount 
of notes outstanding at successive periods, however, is not suf- 
cient to account for the course of the premium on gold. The 
fact that successive issues of treasury notes had resulted in 
having in circulation in the fall of 1864 paper promises to pay 
amounting to nearly one thousand millions of dollars, cannot, 
of itself, explain how a paper dollar had by that time fallen in 
value from par to three cents in gold. It is the enormous 
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inflation of the currency by the issue of other than treasury 
notes that helps to explain the phenomenal rise in the premium. 
The Southern banks — which, with the exception of those in 
Louisiana, had suspended specie payments before the war broke 
out — added fuel to the fire by greatly enlarging their issues of 
notes ; and their example was followed by every individual or 
corporation in possession of a printing press and sufficient 
audacity. 

Some light is thrown on this interrelation between the 
amount of notes outstanding and the course of the gold pre- 
mium by a study of the similar figures in the North during the 
same years. These are given on the following page ; and they 
show that the United States treasury notes sank in value most 
rapidly at the beginning of 1863, recovering again during the 
second quarter of that year, declining after August, 1863, to 
their lowest point in the summer of 1864, and rising again dur- 
ing the last months of the war. The fluctuations apparently 
stand in no logical relation to the amounts of Federal " green- 
backs " outstanding at these times, for they did not materially 
increase after July, 1863, and certainly not after July, 1864. 
In fact, the gold value of the Federal " greenbacks " ran closely 
parallel with the gold value of the Federal bonds during the war. 
This is also true of the Confederate bonds and treasury notes. 
The figures on the next page and the chart on page 290 point 
out this fact ; and they also suggest that these two sets of par- 
allel fluctuations were caused by the changing credit of the two 
governments concerned. They reflect the popular feeling on 
both sides as to the probability that the war would come to a 
successful close, as was suggested by the Richmond Examiner 
on April 1 and August 7, 1863 — not the feelings aroused by 
the daily or weekly returns from the seat of war, which are 
seen reflected in the daily and weekly fluctuations of the bonds 
and of the premium on gold, but the more deliberate public 
opinion, mathematically expressed by the average quotations 
during a series of months. 

An examination of these figures suggests that the affairs of 
the Confederate States were approaching a crisis in the spring 
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of 1862, in the midsummer of 1863, in the first months of 
1864, and in the first months of 1865, and, correspondingly, 
that at those times the North was most hopeful of ultimate 
success. The figures also show that the North was most 
despondent of success, and the South correspondingly san- 
guine, in the summer of 1862, the first months of 1863 and 
the summer months of 1864. 

We do not have far to seek for these changes of sentiment 
on both sides of Mason and Dixon's Line. After the inaction 
of 1 86 1, the spring of 1862 was signalized by the first series of 
Federal successes. The Northern troops established them- 
selves firmly on the Southern Atlantic coast, by occupying 
Roanoke Island, Newbern, Beaufort and Norfolk ; the Southern 
hope of breaking the Federal blockade with an improvised navy 
was frustrated by the Monitor; in the interior, Forts Henry 
and Donelson had fallen, and General Johnston's army had been 
driven back; and, above all, the Confederacy had lost New 
Orleans and had been cut off from easy communication with 
its trans-Mississippi states. The desperate straits to which 
the Confederacy was driven by these reverses are well seen in 
the passage of the Act of February 27, 1862, suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus, in the proclamation of martial law in 
Richmond a few days later, and in the conscription act of 
April 16, 1862, calling into service for three years all male 
whites between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five. 

The Federal successes were not, however, followed up by 
others in the summer of 1 862. On the contrary, the hopes of 
the South were raised, while those of the North fell rapidly ; 
and, as the chart shows, the Northern bonds and notes fell 
much faster than did those of the South. Vicksburg success- 
fully withstood the efforts of the Federal forces to open up the 
Mississippi River, while the failure of the Peninsular campaign 
had a most depressing effect on the North. Then followed the 
second battle of Bull Run, General Bragg's operations in Ken- 
tucky and General Lee's first advance into Maryland. Similar 
influences, depressing Northern and encouraging Southern feel- 
ings, remained operative till well on into the year 1863. 
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With the summer of that year, however, the second crisis in 
the war was reached, when General Grant successfully invested 
and captured Vicksburg, and General Lee's invasion of Penn- 
sylvania was brought to a close by the battle of Gettysburg ; 
and these Federal victories depressed the gold premium in the 
North and raised it in the South. At that time x desertions 
were particularly frequent in the Confederate armies. The 
strong Union sentiment evidenced at the time in the western 
counties of North Carolina points in the same direction. 

Again, in September and October, 1863, the hopes of the 
South were somewhat raised and the spirits of the North were 
correspondingly depressed, owing to the successes of General 
Bragg about Chattanooga and those of General Lee in Virginia ; 
but, with the Republican victories at the polls of the North in 
November, and with the decisive Federal victory at Chatta- 
nooga, the gold premium in the South rose rapidly, while in 
the North its rise and fluctuations were small. This crisis in 
the affairs of the Confederacy was again met by a conscription 
act, an act for heavy taxation and the famous funding act — 
all of the same date, February 17, 1864. The last of these 
acts aimed at forcibly depressing the gold premium, by reduc- 
ing the eight or nine hundred million dollars of notes outstand- 
ing ; and it certainly succeeded, for the premium did not reach 
the figure at which it had stood in February until September, 
1864. The fact, however, that during those same months, 
especially between June and September, the gold premium in 
the North rose to unprecedented heights, suggests that there 
must have been other factors beside the funding act oper- 
ative in depressing the premium in the South. These it is easy 
to find in the victory of the war party in the North Carolina 
elections in July, 1864, in the failure of the Federal troops 
under General Grant and General Sherman to make any rapid 
advances, and perhaps in the nomination by the Democrats, 
for the presidency, of General MacClellan. 2 

But this temporary encouragement to the fortunes of the 

1 E. A. Pollard, Life of Jefferson Davis (1869), p. 326. 

2 J. B. Jones, Rebel War Clerk's Diary, II, 275. 
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Confederacy soon gave way before the hopeless condition which 
confronted her after the Federal elections in November, 1864, 
and after the advance of General Sherman, the capture of the 
few remaining seaports and the final campaign of General 
Grant about Richmond. During those months the premium 
on gold in the South rose more rapidly than at any other time 
during the war, the gold dollar rising in value in currency from 
$26 in October, 1864, to $53 in January and $61 in March, 
1865. The corresponding value of a gold dollar in "green- 
backs " fell from its highest point, in November, $2.60, to the 
lowest point, in March, $1.48. 

After attempting to explain, in general, the fluctuations of 
the gold premium, we now turn to those of the currency 
prices in the South, as given in the table opposite page 282 
and indicated on the corresponding chart on page 285. For 
the purposes of the latter, most of the commodities have been 
arranged in groups. Sugar and molasses are combined and 
given one index number ; meat products are made to embrace 
bacon, lard and butter, and the index number is the simple 
average of the three index numbers of those commodities ; and 
the same method is employed with the cereals, which include 
wheat, flour, corn, meal, oats, rice, Irish potatoes and sweet 
potatoes. 

A study of these figures shows at once that the currency 
prices of commodities rose with the rise in the price of gold, 
but generally much higher. So, for instance, cotton and 
tobacco were the only ones of the enumerated commodities 
which did not keep pace with the rise of the gold premium. 
While they lagged behind, the other commodities outran the 
rise of gold. Especially was this the case with coffee, salt, 
nails, candles, sugar and molasses. Meat products and cereals 
also rose in value somewhat more than gold. Something like 
this was true of Northern currency prices (see page 288). In 
the general inflation of prices in the North, too, coffee far out- 
ran gold ; and this was also the case to a smaller degree with 
sugar, molasses and tobacco. The price of cereals, on the other 
hand, did not rise to correspond with the rise in gold, and the 
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price of meat products fell much further behind. It is notice- 
able that the leading agricultural staples — cotton in the South, 
cereals and meat products in the North — were least affected 
by the inflation of the currency in either section. 

One fact, in the general trend of currency prices in the 
South during the Civil War, is specially noticeable. Each un- 
usual rise in the gold premium was not coincident with, but 
was followed by, a general rise in the prices of commodities. 
Thus, the effect of the rapid rise of the premium in the spring 
of 1862, the summer of 1863, the first months of 1864 and the 
first months of 1865, noted and explained above, was exerted 
upon the price level of commodities some time later. This is 
clearly indicated by the chart on page 285. In the North the 
currency prices of commodities responded more quickly to a 
sudden rise in the gold premium. Periods of high prices were 
in general coincident with, and did not follow, the periods when 
gold was at its highest : for instance, in the summer of 1 862, 
the first months of 1863 and the midsummer of 1864, which — 
as was pointed out above — were the months of deepest depres- 
sion in the North. The difference in this particular between 
the North and the South may perhaps be explained by the 
higher industrial development, the greater rapidity of circula- 
tion, and the larger markets and transactions in the North. 
This explanation is borne out by the fact that the currency 
prices in the city markets in the South responded more quickly 
to a rise in the gold premium — for instance, in the summer of 
1863 and the first months of 1864 — than did the prices in the 
rural markets of North Carolina. 

The derangement of prices and the enormous rise of gold 
and of commodities were at the time very generally ascribed 
to an unpatriotic mania for speculation; 1 and, as had been 

1 Cf. Charleston Courier, September 19, 1861, April 5, 7, 1862 ; Raleigh Prog- 
ress, November 17, 19, 24, 1862; Richmond Dispatch, December 5, 1862; Rich- 
mond Examiner, January 31, March 31, May 9, June 30, September 8, November 
20, 1863; Petersburg Express, June 18, December 10, 1862, August 31, October 
23, 24, 1863; Journal Confederate House of Representatives, January 23, 1865; 
J. B. Jones, Rebel War Clerk's Diary, II, 361, 373, 378; F. Moore, Rebellion 
Record, III, 349, 391. 
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done in Revolutionary times, 1 the blame for the unfortunate 
condition of things was thrown upon " the monopolizers, fore- 
stalled and engrossers." Laws were passed early in the 
war 2 to prevent speculation in gold and commodities, the old 
device of price conventions was adopted, and people were even 
advised to lynch a few of the obnoxious speculators. 8 Refer- 
ence was made to the " successful " Federal legislation against 
speculation in gold. 4 In the contemporary comment of the 
newspapers I can find only a few correct analyses of the diffi- 
culty, the writers holding that the over-issue of paper currency, 
and the consequent inflation of prices, had caused unbridled 
speculation. 6 

It was quite natural that, as the war went on, the local differ- 
ences in prices — the violent and sudden fluctuations and the 
relative divergences — should greatly encourage speculation. 
Such an incentive to speculation is further explained by com- 
paring Northern with Southern prices, after reducing them 
both to a gold basis. This has been done in compiling the 
table on the opposite page, where the average quarterly price of 
the enumerated commodities, or groups of commodities, in both 
sections is given and compared with the prices prevailing in 
i860, which are indicated by the figure 100. The divergence 
between the Northern and the Southern gold prices of coffee, 
tobacco and cotton suggests at once the powerful inducement 
offered to the development of trade in those articles, the South 
attempting to export cotton and tobacco to the North or some 
foreign country and to import (say) coffee in return. The great 
divergence of the light and the heavy unbroken lines in the 
chart on page 297, again, indicates the strength of the motive 
to export cotton, which was not weakened by any of the numer- 

1 H. White, Money and Banking, p. 138; Governor Letcher's message, Sep- 
tember 7, 1863, in Richmond Examiner, September 8, 1863. 

8 Alabama Act, November 11, 1861 ; Florida Acts, December 17, 1861, Decem- 
ber 10, 1862; Georgia Act, December 20, 1861 ; North Carolina Ordinance, 
December 11, 1861 ; South Carolina Act, February 6, 1863. 

* Vicksburg Evening Citizen, November 13, 1861. 

* Cf. Richmond Examiner, June 30 and August 5, 1863. 

6 Richmond Examiner, January 30, 1863 (a speaker in the Virginia House of 
Delegates); April 15, 1863 (editorial). 
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ous laws forbidding or hemming in its export, 1 or by the attacks 
of the newspapers — similar to those upon the speculators, as 
noted above — upon the unpatriotic exporters. 

In fact, the Confederate regulation of trade, especially the 
interference with the export of cotton, was a striking modern 
instance of a kind of commercial warfare, the futility of 
which had been effectually proven during our Revolution and 
again during the years immediately preceding the War of 1812. 
Following these earlier examples in our history, a curiously 
contradictory policy was carried out by the Confederate gov- 
ernment. On the one hand, an embargo on cotton was looked 
on with great favor, as offering the readiest means of coercing 
England into recognizing the Confederacy. The South, in 
exporting cotton, would, it was said, be throwing away its 
trump card — "selling its right arm of defence for coin," merely 
benefiting the North. 2 On the other hand, some saw that 
forbidding the export of cotton was merely biting off one's 
own nose, and that, instead of offering a means of coercing 
England, it was really playing into the hands of the Federal 
blockading fleet, and robbing the South of the most convenient 
means of buying abroad supplies of which it was so sadly in 
need. 3 These conflicting opinions were reflected in the actions 
of the government, which, on the one hand, prevented the cot- 
ton from leaving the country and, on the other hand, made excep- 
tions in favor of individual exporters, who shared their profits 
with the government. Sometimes, too, the latter exported cot- 
ton and imported military supplies on its own account. Both 
practices, however, led to a variety of scandals, quite like those 
attaching to Robert Morris in the time of the Revolution. 4 

1 Confederate Acts, May 21 and August 16, 1861; April 19, 23, 1862; Febru- 
ary 6, 1864. 

3 Charleston Courier, September 23-25, 27, October 9, 14, 16, 1861 ; Charles- 
ton Mercury, February 5, 6, 1862; Official War Records, 1st Series, XVIII, 
939; Richmond Examiner, August 7, 1863, February 15, 1864; Petersburg 
Express, August 27, November 5, 1862, September 12, 1863; E. A. Pollard, Life 
of Davis (1869), pp. 115, 169 ; Resolution Georgia Assembly, quoted in Richmond 
Examiner, April 28, 1863. 

8 Charleston Courier, September 4, 24, 25; October 16, 1861. 

4 Richmond Examiner, February 15, 1864; Charleston Courier, September 8, 
1863; Opinion Attorney-General G.Davis, July 30, 1864 (in MS.); Letter of Sec- 
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While the amount of cotton exported was not considerable, 
the profitableness of such ventures is attested by the organ- 
ization of numerous trading companies, especially during 1863 
and particularly in South Carolina and Virginia, and by the 
high price of their shares — reaching, in some cases, ten 
times their par value. Beside exporting some cotton from the 
blockaded ports of Charleston and Wilmington, the Southern 
merchants exported some across the Rio Grande River to 
Mexico and thence to Europe. 1 This trade grew more and 
more hazardous, however, as the Federal blockade and occu- 
pation of that coast, the capture of Brownsville, Texas, in 
November, 1863, and the watchfulness of the French author- 
ities in Mexico interfered with the exchange of cotton for war 
materials. Here, too, we can see the contradictory policy 
pursued by the Confederate authorities — on the one hand, 
interfering with the trade as being an encouragement to the 
enemy ; and, on the other, encouraging and sharing in it, as 
offering a convenient way of procuring much needed supplies. 

Similar inconsistency is seen in the treatment of the overland 
trade, especially in cotton, with the North. This trade through 
the lines of the two armies was extensively carried on, 2 though 
frequent attempts were made to stop it. 3 At the same time, 
the great advantage of thereby procuring a supply of medical 
and other stores often led to the encouragement by the Con- 
federate military authorities of this trade with the Federal 
merchants. 4 So, for instance, in May, 1864, passes were given 

retary of the Treasury C. G. Memminger to Fraser, Trenholm & Co., Liverpool, 
March 22, 1864 (Confederate Archives, U. S. War Department); North Carolina 
Secret Act, December 21, 1863; Raleigh Progress, May 19, June 27, 1864. 

1 Official War Records, 1st Series, vol. xxvi, part ii; vol. xxxiv, parts ii-iv, 
passim ; vol. xli, part iii. 

2 Official War Records, 1st Series, vol. xxvi, part ii, pp. 434-436, 558; vol. 
xxxii, part iii, pp. 833, 834; vol. xxxiv, part ii, pp. 971, 972, 982, 983; vol. xxxix, 
part ii, pp. 583, 584, 725, 726, 863, 864; part iii, pp. 860-862; vol. xlvi, part ii, 
pp. 1075, 1076, 1423, 1426, 1427; vol. xlviii, part i, p. 1316; vol. xlix, part i, 
p. ion. 

3 Loc. cit., vol. xxxix, part ii, pp. 725, 726, 827, 863, 864; part iii, pp. 860-862 ; 
vol. xlvi, part ii, p. 1075; vol. xlviii, part i, pp. 1414, 1415, 1423; part ii, pp. 1265, 
1266. 

4 Loc. cit., vol. xxxix, part ii, pp. 863, 864 ; part iii, pp. 860-862. 
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by General Polk to persons who were to get cotton to Vicks- 
burg, in the hope of keeping the Federals quiet and of procur- 
ing supplies. His orders were: "See that the Yankees get 
cotton now and then, but not faster than suits our purposes." l 
A few months before General J. R. Chalmers expressed the 
opinion that trade with the Federals should be encouraged, 
and that the policy of burning cotton was a ruinous one. 2 

The relative movements of the gold prices of cotton in the 
North and in the South reflected — as did the similar move- 
ments of the gold premiums — the changing popular feeling in 
both sections as to the prospective close of the war. A glance 
at the chart on page 297 shows that the light and the heavy 
unbroken lines, indicating respectively the gold price of cotton 
in the North and that in the South, converge in the spring of 
1 862 and in the beginning of 1 864 ; and shows that they diverge 
in the summer of 1862, at the beginning of 1863 and especially 
in the summer of 1864. The first two periods were, as we 
saw, characterized by decisive Federal gains, — on the Missis- 
sippi in 1862 and at Chattanooga in 1864, — which, working 
together with other circumstances, made it appear to both 
sides that the end of the war might not be far off. As a 
result of such feeling, the gold price of cotton fell rapidly in 
the North at both times, though it remained at least stationary 
in the London market. In the South the gold price of cotton 
fell, too, in the spring of 1 862 ; but, under similar circum- 
stances in the spring of 1 864, it rose as the prospect grew of 
getting the cotton to a market ; and it fell again after the middle 
of 1864, when that prospect was dimmed by the apparent post- 
ponement of the end of the war. 

The index numbers for tobacco are less reliable than those 
for cotton, for they are based on fewer quotations ; but we see, 
in general, that the prices of the two commodities kept more or 
less closely together, and that tobacco and cotton declined 
in gold value most of all the enumerated commodities. This 

1 Loc. cit., vol. xxxix, part ii, p. 584. 

2 Loc. cit., vol. xxxi, part iii, pp. 833-835. The Secretary of War had expressed 
the same opinion a year before, cf. ibid., vol. Hi, p. 465. 
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was, of course, natural, as the South, with its enormous supply 
of cotton and tobacco, was shut out of the world's market by the 
success of the Federal blockade. For the same reason tobacco 
and cotton were practically the only leading commodities whose 
prices in the world's market, during the war, rose above the 
1 860 level to any considerable degree. 

Coffee also rose in the world's market to above the level of 
1 860. This, however, was very evidently not due to the dis- 
turbance caused by the war, but was the result of conditions 
affecting its production elsewhere. These conditions must also 
have affected the gold price of coffee in the South ; but they 
can only to a slight degree explain its enormous rise, and cer- 
tainly cannot account for its fluctuations. As it was a com- 
modity obtained exclusively by importation, which was then 
almost completely cut off, coffee became very scarce and its 
price rose higher than did that of any other of the enumerated 
commodities (see chart on page 297). The price rose rapidly 
during the first two years of the war, as the Federal blockade 
became more and more effective, and especially after the Fed- 
eral troops had captured New Orleans and some of the Atlantic 
seaports in the spring of 1862. It reached its highest point at 
the end of 1862, then fell off rapidly during 1863, recovered 
temporarily in the early part of 1864, but soon resumed its 
downward course. A reasonable explanation — a partial one, 
at least — of the apparently anomalous fact that coffee was 
dearest in the second and not in the last year of the war, is 
that, with the growing scarcity of the article, the consumption 
of it declined still more rapidly and substitutes took its place. 
After 1 862, indeed, the army rations no longer included coffee. 1 

The gold price of sugar and molasses fluctuated very much 
like that of coffee, though not as violently. It reached a high 
point in the winter of 1862-63 and again in the spring of 
1864, but fell off rapidly after those dates, as did the price of 
coffee. As these products were very largely supplied from 

1 Regulations of Subsistence Department, 1862, p. 7 ; Official War Records, 
1st Series, vol. xxiv, part iii, p. 1055; vol. xxvii, part iii, p. 536; vol. xxxii, part ii, 
p. 608. 
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abroad, the blockade drove the price up, toward the end of 
the war, nearly as high as it drove that of coffee, and sugar 
and molasses no longer figured in the rations of the troops. 
The price of meat products, however, did not rise as high 
as that of sugar and molasses, since the supply of them was 
derived more largely from home production ; but it fluctu- 
ated with that of the latter, reaching a low figure in August, 
1 863, and a high figure in the first half of 1 864. The supply 
of cereals, again, was relatively more abundant in the South, 
especially as the war progressed and the farmers turned from 
raising tobacco and cotton to raising food products. Conse- 
quently, the price of cereals remained most nearly at the level 
of i860, though it fluctuated somewhat, more or less in con- 
formity with the fluctuations of the groups already discussed. 

In general, then, our conclusions from the figures on page 
295 and the chart on page 297, regarding the six commodities 
and groups of commodities concerned, must be as follows: 
Two, tobacco and cotton, whose supply was wholly or partially 
monopolized by the South, fell in price (as expressed in gold) 
during the war below the level of i860; coffee, the supply of 
which was wholly derived from abroad, rose to the greatest 
height, followed more or less closely by sugar and molasses ; 
while meat products and cereals stand between these two 
extremes, according as their conditions of supply approximate 
to those of the one or the other. 

There remains, finally, the problem of explaining the general 
concurrence of the fluctuations of these six lines, all rising to 
a high point in the winter of 1862-63, declining during the 
greater part of 1863, rising again to a high point in the spring 
of 1 864 and then declining till the end of the war. A clue 
to the solution is given, as above, by the figures representing 
the gold prices of commodities in the North during the war 
(see page 295). The general trend of these prices is comple- 
mentary to the trend of commodity gold prices in the South, 
as was also shown to be true of the gold premium in the North 
and in the South. Though not fluctuating as violently as it 
did in the South, the price level of commodities in the North 
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(in gold), after rising till the second quarter of 1862, fell off 
till the end of that year, while prices in the South were rapidly 
rising. During a large part of 1863 the downward trend of 
Southern prices found its complement in the rise of Northern 
prices. Likewise, toward the end of the war, the rapid fall in 
the South coincided with a decided rise of prices in the North. 
If the figures for the quarterly prices in gold of commodities 
in the North (on page 295) had been plotted on the chart on 
page 297 (which, because of fear of making the chart too cum- 
bersome, was not done), the fact would have at once become 
evident that, aside from cotton and tobacco, all the enumer- 
ated commodities were cheaper in the North during the war. 

Moreover, if two sets of index numbers are constructed to 
represent the general course of prices in gold in the North and 
in the South, as has been done on the opposite page, the two 
lines representing these movements do not run parallel, but con- 
verge and diverge during different periods of the war — con- 
verging at those times when events in the military, the political 
or the financial field discouraged the South and correspondingly 
encouraged the North in the general belief that the war was 
approaching an end ; diverging at those times when Federal 
reverses, or similar events in other than the military field, raised 
the hopes of the South and led to the belief on both sides that 
the war would be protracted. 

The two lines diverge during the first two years of the war, 
when the lack of success on the part of the Federal troops 
made it more and more doubtful whether the war would come 
to an early end. This is especially true of the second half of 
1862, when general prices rose to a great height in the South 
and were particularly low in the North. This was the time 
following the successes at the mouth of the Mississippi, when 
the North was depressed and the South was correspondingly 
elated by the results of the attack on Vicksburg, by the Penin- 
sular campaign and the following movements, by General 
Bragg's successes in Kentucky and by the results of the 
elections in the North. The lines converge again from the 
first to the third quarter of 1 863 — namely, during the Vicks- 
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burg and Gettysburg campaigns, and while the South was 
meeting its difficulties with a conscription and a funding act 
and was facing discontent in North Carolina. They diverge 
from the third quarter of 1863 to the second quarter of 1864, 
as they had done during each of the preceding winters of 
the war, when the Federal advances were delayed and the 
Northern troops were unable quickly to follow up their previ- 
ous successes. Finally, they converge from the second quarter 
of 1864 to the end of the war, as the victorious campaigns of 
Generals Grant and Sherman made it more and more evident 
that the Confederate government was doomed. 

John Christopher Schwab. 

Yale University. 



